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MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


Tue latest addition to THe Lutr’s Gallery 
of Notables is the portrait of Mr. George 
Grossmith, reproduced from an admirable 
photograph by the Notman Photographic 
Company of Boston, U.S.A. Mr. Grossmith 
was born in London, and, when very young, 
made his first bow to the public at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution in 1870—the same year 
in which his friend, the late Mr. Corney Grain, 
joined the ‘‘ German Reeds”’ at the old Gallery 
of Illustration in Regent Street. Mr. Grossmith 
was, on his first appearance, described as 
“Mr. George Grossmith, Jun.,” his talented 
father being then alive. 1 preserve a vivid 
recollection of one of the earliest sketches given 
by the youthful entertainer in the somewhat 
dingy theatre of the old “ Polytechnic.” It 
was called ‘‘ The Silver Wedding,” and, though 
it would be out of date at the present day— 
dealing as it did with manners and customs 
which hardly survive—it showed a wonderfully 
vivid appreciation of character, and a subtle 
grasp of little peculiarities which we all recog- 
nised with the utmost amusement when once 
they were displayed in a humorous light. 
This is a true artistic quality; the faculty of 
crystallising for the non-observant ideas which 
even they had, all along, however dimly and 
hazily, entertained. I was alsomuch impressed 
at this early period with the fluency and 
musicianship which. the beginner evinced in 
his piano-playing. At that period a horrible 
song, called ‘‘ If ever I cease to love,”’ was rife. 
This abominable air Mr. Grossmith introduced 
in the course of business, and the memory of 
the ingenious way in which he corrected its 
acidity with dexterous harmony, and, indeed, 
made it rather pleasing, lingers with me yet. 

Mr. Grossmith has been so often ‘inter- 
viewed” by the Press, both here and in 
America, that it is quite unnecessary to give a 
categorical statement of his triumphs, which 
have been practically uninterrupted. His first 
appearance on the stage proper was made at 
the Opera Comique, when he created the part 
of John Wellington Wells, who travelled “in 
Magic and Spells” during the lengthy run of 
The Sorcerer. Since then he has been, perhaps, 
the most important factor in the successful 
series of comic operas by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Whose sphere of usefulness was eventually 
transferred to the Savoy where they still 
flourish. His masterly performances in H.M.S. 
Pinafore, The Pivates of Penzance, Patience, Iolanthe, 
ttc., will be in everyone’s recollection. _His 





distinct and pointed pronunciation was so fine 
that not a syllable of his capital songs was lost 
to those who could not afford a book of words. 
A rare distinction for a singer. 

Though gifted by nature with a voice of no 
great compass or excessive volume, Mr. 
Grossmith always sings in perfect tune and 
time. Two further most rare distinctions. 
But it could hardly be otherwise. For he is 
and has been from his earliest years, not only 
an accomplished musician in the highest sense, 
but a composer of conspicuous originality and 
charm. Concerning his song ‘‘ You should see 
me dance the Polka,” which is known through- 
out the world, the late Mr. Alfred Cellier told the 
writer that it was ‘‘the best tune he knew!” 
And this reminds me of a little anecdote. When 
the Cleveland Election was about to be decided 
in the United States a few years since, Mr. 
Grossmith was in New York. A horse show 
was also in progress. A well-meaning American 
friend said to Mr. Grossmith: ‘See here, 
you've come at the wrong time of year. We 
are engrossed by the horse show, and the 
Election, and besides, we don’t know you.” Just 
then the band struck in with “ You should see 
me dance the Polka.’’ ‘ That,” said Mr. 
Grossmith, “is who I am!”  Feverishly 
turning to the programme, the American 
pointed to the name of a local bandmaster set 
opposite the number then being played. The 
worthy had arranged (!) the piece for Yankee 
consumption, and kindly but firmly ascribed it 
to himself! 

Of the more ambitious class of music from 
Mr. Grossmith’s pen may be cited: Cups and 
Saucers, an operetta, which ran for 500 nights; 
Gufin’s Elopement, the most amusing musical 
farce ever produced by Mr. J. L. Toole; Haste 
to the Wedding, to Mr. Gilbert’s libretto; and 
The Great Taykins. All these and many others 
are distinguished by the nicest taste, fancy, 
and appropriateness. But perhaps he is even 
more widely known, as a composer, by the 
refined songs which he has from time to time 
introduced into his matchless entertainments. 
I once asked him how many he had written, 
and he replied: “O, go to Bath!” By 
that he meant: “Repair to the musical 
publisher of that name who will, doubtless, 
place you in possession of the precise number, 
which for the moment has escaped my 
recollection.”” Anyhow, he has printed more 
than a 100, among the most successful being 
‘“‘You should see me dance,” ‘‘ The Muddle, 
Puddle, Porter,” “He was a Careful Man,” 
‘‘ The Baby on the Shore,” “* The Awful Little 
Scrub,” ‘“‘The Happy Fatherland,” and the 
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deligh:ful ‘“* Duke of Seven Dials.” Very fine 
are his parodies of the “intense’’ class of 
song as affected by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, 
Mr. De Lara, &c., and his burlesque of the 
« Ballyhooly” variety of ditty. The refrain of 
the latter commences: “ His nose was on the 
mantelpiece, his mouth was on the floor.” His 
mouth, mark you. 

Mr. Grossmith has a curious and invaluable 
collection of old pianos, besides several modern 
ones. He is—to drop into the manner if not 
the matter of the “ Interviewer” —a most kindly 
host; and he will, when in the humour, allow 
his guests to talk to him about their own 
affairs until exhaustion supervenes. 

P. R. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





Tue prospectus of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society is before us. ‘‘ It will be observed that 
the patriotic policy adopted by the society 
during past seasons, of introducing works by 
British composers, is not now departed from, a 
feature of the first concert (on Wednesday 
evening, December 16th, 1896) being a Romance 
for violin and orchestra by the society’s con- 
ductor (Mr. Stewart Macpherson); of the 
second concert (on March 31st, 1897), the new 
overture to Othello by Mr. Walter Macfarren; 
and of the third concert (on June 2nd, 1897), a 
(piano) Concerto by Miss Rosalind Ellicott.” 
The list of guarantors for the forthcoming 
season is an imposing one. The society has 
done good work and deserves its success. 


* 
ok 


Tue business of the “Concert Direction 
Mayer” has now passed into the hands of 
Mr. William Adlington. Throughout Scotland 
this gentleman’s name is well known as one 
of the foremost pianoforte teachers. In con- 
junction with Sir A. C. Mackenzie (then 
Mr. Mackenzie), he organised, and for several 
years directed, the Edinburgh Classical Chamber 
Concerts. On three occasions Mr. Adlington 
enjoyed the honour of being commanded to 
perform before Her Majesty the Queen at 
Balmoral. He is a member and fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and for some time 
held the position of local examiner to that 
body. About 15 years ago he retired from 
the profession, and has since been engaged in 
commercial pursuits, always, however, in con- 
nection with music. His success as an 
organiser is well established, and the interests 
of present and future clients of the “‘ Concert 
Direction Mayer” will be safe in his hands. 


* a) 
* 


At the gth Triennial Bristol Festival 
Gounod’s posthumous Requiem Mass was played 
for the first time in England on Thursdg 
(Oct. 15th). This work lasts but half an 4 





and consists of 6 numbers. It is insting#’ vi 
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the genius of its composer, and to his admirers 
will prove infinitely delightful. Among the 
intense admirers of Gounod we, of Tue Luts, 
would humbly takeourstand. Dead musicians— 
such as Alfred Cellier, Fred. Clay, and Edward 
Solomon—shared our opinion of the defunct 
Giant. But a morning paper* observed with 
pathetic futility that ‘‘neither the excellent per. 
formance under Mr. Riseley,” nor—one thing 
and another—* could deceive the public as to 
its (the Requiem’s) lugubrious ineptitude,” 
Lugubrious ineptitude is good! Would a 
rollicking dance measure have been more apt 
—or less inept—in a Requiem? Siddartha, a 
dramatic scene composed by Mr. J. L.. Roeckel 
for the Festival, is full of melody and well 
harmonised ; Mr. Andrew Black, the soloist, 
did it every justice. 


s te 
As x 
te 


In the April number of Tue LuTE (page 500) 
we drew attention to the case of “ Pitts », 
George & Co.,” an action brought by Messrs. 
Patey and Willis to prevent the defendant 
selling copies of Raff’s La Fileuse in this 
country, the plaintiff being the assignee of 
the English copyright in the piece. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich decided in favour of the 
defendant, and we at the time pointed out that 
his judgment dealt a crushing blow to all those 
who had hitherto believed that, when they 
bought and paid for foreign rights, they would 
enjoy the protection of the law. ‘‘ If this judg- 
ment is to stand,” we observed, “‘ thousands 
and thousands of pounds have been lost, and 
certain firms will be reduced to the verge of 
panic. Messrs. Patey and Willis, backed by 
all the most influential houses, are prepared to 
take the matter to the House of Lords, if 
necessary,” 


ForTUNATELY it has not been necessary to go 
so far, for on November 6th the Court of 
Appeal reversed Mr. Justice Kekewich’s judg- 
ment, and nothing further will be heard of the 
matter from ‘‘ George and Co.” It is true that 
Lord Justice Lopes dissented, but Lords 
Justices Lindley and Rigby were unanimous 
against the decision of the Court below, and 
in allowing the appeal of the plaintiff, Lord 
Justice Lindley gave an exhaustive exposition 
of his reasons for so doing that will put similar 
disputes to rest for a long time to come. Now 
that the case isall over we may say that it would 
indeed have been extraordinary if the law 
allowed B. to use gratuitously and with impunity 
rights which A. had specifically acquired by 
purchase. In this matter the law is certainly 
not “a Hass,” though had “ George and Co. 
had their way, we should have been inclinedto 
think that it was. 


aS 


Mr. Eucen D’ALBERT’s pianofore recital a! 


Atjames's Hall on November 7th was densely 
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crowded. Whatever may be thought of this 
gentleman’s taste in persistently decrying the 
country to which he owed his musical educa- 
tion, there can only be one opinion as to his 
extraordinary talent, both as a composer and 
a pianist. In the latter capacity he, probably, 
stands almost alone in Europe. It is a good 
deal to say, but we really believe that, as an 
interpreter of Beethoven, and, generally, as an 
executant of broad and classical style, he is 
not outmatched. As a composer, he has 
frequently appeared before, but on the 7th he 
shone to surprising advantage in his pianoforte 
Suite in D Minor. This work—consisting of 
Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, Gavotte and 
Musette, and Gigue—is framed on the ancient 
models. But while in the earlier movements, 
at least, there is nothing but what might have 
been—only it was not—written by Bach or 
even Corelli, there is an atmosphere of inven- 
tion and originality pervading the whole which 
render this Suste most interesting and delightful. 
Especially ingenious is the treatment of the 
Musette which precedes the resumption of 
the Gavotte. Here the “pedal base” is 
embroidered upon with a variety that is not 
to be found even in Bach, and while some 
modern effects are employed with the utmost 
propriety, the convention of strict classicality 
is preserved with a kind of humorous 
pedantry. The ‘Variations Sérieuses,” by 
Mendelssohn, and two pieces by Chopin he 
played perfectly; but perhaps he was heard 
at his very best in the Beethoven Sonata and 
his own Suite. 
*# 

At the Crystal Palace Concert of November 
14th Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s Concerto for violin 
and orchestra was heard for the first time in 
the neighbourhood of London. This work was 
written for the recent Norwich Festival, and a 
second hearing confirms the favourable view 
taken of it in the November number of Tue 
Lute. M. Tivadar Nachéz was the soloist, 
and on the whole he gave an excellent rendering 
of his somewhat difficult part. The composer 
conducted, and the Concerto received a very 
flattering reception. For the first time at 
these concerts a “Symphonic Legend” by the 
modern French writer M. Vincent D’Indy was 
introduced. It is full of the charm and the 
fanciful scoring which the French School have 
made their own. It is, however, a little 
dificult to grasp, and it may possibly be open 
to the charge of vagueness. The ever lovely 
“ Unfinished” Symphony (Schubert) received 
beautiful treatment at the hands of Mr. Manns 
and his band. Nowhere in England, or 
probably elsewhere, shall you hear this 
heavenly inspiration so well played as at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Andrew Black was the 
vocalist, and the concert terminated with the 
ramatic ‘* Concert-overture’’ by Goldmark, 


Sakuntald, which is familiar to ‘most of our 
readers. 





M. CotonneE has gone, and shortly after his 
departure came M. Lamoureux with his band. 
On November 16th the eminent Frenchman 
opened a week’s series at the Queen’s Hall. 
The concerts took place on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday evenings, and on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday afternoons. On the 
Monday there was a large audience to welcome 
M. Lamoureux. His programme consisted of 
the ‘* Pastoral’ Symphony, the overture “ Le 
Carnaval Romain " (Berlioz), the introduction 
to the second part of César Franck’s Redemption, 
the “‘ Venusberg” music from Tannhiiuser, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘‘ Capriccio Espagnol,” the 
whole preceded by the National Anthem. 
The symphony was deliciously played, every 
detail being brought into the nicest shade of 
artistic relief. The Rimsky-Korsakoff item 


was a veritable ‘‘ eye-opener” for those who 
had not heard it before—and they were many. 
Such effects have surely never been hitherto 
achieved in orchestral music, with all its 
kaleidoscopic possibilities. 


SaTurpay’s (November 21st) concert was 
devoted to pieces, all of which, if we 
except the opening number, the overture to 
Lalo’s Rot d’Ys, were familiar to the ordinary 
concert-goer. Beethoven's Symphony in A 
(No. 7) is certainly not so often played as the 
others, and the oftener one hears it the better 
one understands why it should be, compara- 
tively, seldom played. M. Lamoureux gave a 
fine rendering of it, in the sense that his inter- 
pretation was obviously studied and careful ; 
and the band, who enjoy the advantage of 
playing together all the year round, gave as 
good an account of the work as would Mr. 
Manns’s band at Sydenham. And that is 
saying a good deal. The Scherzo ‘‘ Queen 
Mab” from Berlioz’s Roméo et Fuliette, was 
played as well as it could be, and narrowly 
escaped an encore. Apparently when a quick 
pieceis played softly the British Public becomes 
enthusiastic. For ourselves, this Scherzo has 
all the meretricious twang and poverty-stricken 
artificiality of its composer, himself the Prince 
of Poseurs. The Wagner excerpts were mag- 
nificently rendered, especially the ‘ Char- 
freitags Musik” from Parsifal, and with ‘“‘ God 
Save the Queen”’ the series terminated amid 
considerable enthusiasm. 


THE concerts given by the students of the 
Royal Academy are generally interesting. 
The function on Monday afternoon, November 
16th, proved no exception to the rule. It mav 
be remarked that Grieg’s string quartet in G 
minor was not effective, mainly owing to the 
somewhat coarse playing of the violoncellist, 
Mr. A. H. Earnshaw. The piece appeared 
altogether too difficult for the parties engaged. 
Miss Minnie L. Grime sang ‘“ Scéne et 
Légende,”’ from Délibes’s Lakmé, very finely. 
Her voice was like a flute played perfectly in 
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deligh:ful “* Duke of Seven Dials.” Very fine 
are his parodies of the “intense” class of 
song as affected by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, 
Mr. De Lara, &c., and his burlesque of the 
“‘ Baliyhooly” variety of ditty. The refrain of 
the latter commences: “ His nose was on the 
mantelpiece, his mouth was on the floor.” His 
mouth, mark you. 

Mr. Grossmith has a curious and invaluable 
collection of old pianos, besides several modern 
ones. He is—to drop into the manner if not 
the matter of the “ Interviewer” —a most kindly 
host; and he will, when in the humour, allow 
his guests to talk to him about their own 
affairs until exhaustion supervenes. 


P. R. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





THE prospectus of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society is before us. ‘It will be observed that 
the patriotic policy adopted by the society 
during past seasons, of introducing works by 
British composers, is not now departed from, a 
feature of the first concert (on Wednesday 
evening, December 16th, 1896) being a Romance 
for violin and orchestra by the society’s con- 
ductor (Mr. Stewart Macpherson); of the 
second concert (on March 31st, 1897), the new 
overture to Othello by Mr. Walter Macfarren ; 
and of the third concert (on June 2nd, 1897), a 
(piano) Concerto by Miss Rosalind Ellicott.” 
The list of guarantors for the forthcoming 
season is an imposing one. The society has 
done good work and deserves its success. 


*  * 
* 


Tue business of the “Concert Direction 
Mayer” has now passed into the hands of 
Mr. William Adlington. Throughout Scotland 
this gentleman’s name is well known as one 
of the foremost pianoforte teachers. In con- 
junction with Sir A. C. Mackenzie (then 
Mr. Mackenzie), he organised, and for several 
years directed, the Edinburgh Classical Chamber 
Concerts. On three occasions Mr. Adlington 
enjoyed the honour of being commanded to 
perform before Her Majesty the Queen at 
Balmoral. He is a member and fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and for some time 
held the position of local examiner to that 
body. About 15 years ago he retired from 
the profession, and has since been engaged in 
commercial pursuits, always, however, in con- 
nection with music. His success as an 
organiser is well established, and the interests 
of present and future clients of the ‘“‘ Concert 
Direction Mayer” will be safe in his hands. 

* 

At the gth Triennial Bristol Festival 

Gounod’s posthumous Requiem Mass was played 








for the first time in England on Thursday- 
(Oct. 15th). This work lasts but half an 
and consists of 6 numbers. It is instingg 
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the genius of its composer, and to his admirers 
will prove infinitely delightful. Among the 
intense admirers of Gounod we, of Tue Lutz, 
would humbly takeourstand. Dead musicians— 
such as Alfred Cellier, Fred. Clay, and Edward 
Solomon—shared our opinion of the defunct 
Giant. But a morning paper* observed with 
pathetic futility that ‘‘neither the excellent per. 
formance under Mr. Riseley,” nor—one thing 
and another—“ could deceive the public as to 
its (the Reguiem’s) lugubrious ineptitude,” 
Lugubrious ineptitude is good! Would a 
rollicking dance measure have been more apt 
—or less inept—in a Requiem? Siddartha, a 
dramatic scene composed by Mr. J. L.. Roeckel 
for the Festival, is full of melody and well 
harmonised ; Mr. Andrew Black, the soloist, 
did it every justice. 

* * 


she 


In the April number of Tue Luts (page 500) 
we drew attention to the case of “ Pitts », 
George & Co.,”’ an action brought by Messrs. 
Patey and Willis to prevent the defendant 
selling copies of Raff’s La Fileuse in this 
country, the plaintiff being the assignee of 
the English copyright in the piece. Mr. 

ustice Kekewich decided in favour of the 
defendant, and we at the time pointed out that 
his judgment dealt a crushing blow to all those 
who had hitherto believed that, when they 
bought and paid for foreign rights, they would 
enjoy the protection of the law. ‘ If this judg- 
ment is to stand,”’ we observed, ‘‘ thousands 
and thousands of pounds have been lost, and 
certain firms will be reduced to the verge of 
panic. Messrs. Patey and Willis, backed by 
all the most influential houses, are prepared to 
take the matter to the House of Lords, if 
necessary,” 


ForTUNATELY it has not been necessary to go 
so far, for on November 6th the Court of 
Appeal reversed Mr. Justice Kekewich’s judg- 
ment, and nothing further will be heard of the 
matter from ‘‘ George and Co.” It is true that 
Lord Justice Lopes dissented, but Lords 
Justices Lindley and Rigby were unanimous 
against the decision of the Court below, and 
in allowing the appeal of the plaintiff, Lord 
Justice Lindley gave an exhaustive exposition 
of his reasons for so doing that will put similar 
disputes to rest for a long time to come. Now 
that the case isall over we may say that it would 
indeed have been extraordinary if the law 
allowed B. to use gratuitously and with impunity 
rights which A. had specifically acquired by 
purchase. In this matter the law is certainly 
not “a Hass,” though had “ George and Co. 
had their way, we should have been inclinedto 
think that it was. 

m 
Mr. Eucen D’Axsert’s pianofore recital at 
ames’s Hall on November 7th was densely 
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crowded. Whatever may be thought of this 
gentleman’s taste in persistently decrying the 
country to which he owed his musical educa- 
tion, there can only be one opinion as to his 
extraordinary talent, both as a composer and 
a pianist. In the latter capacity he, probably, 
stands almost alone in Europe. It is a good 
deal to say, but we really believe that, as an 
interpreter of Beethoven, and, generally, as an 
executant of broad and classical style, he is 
not outmatched. As a composer, he has 
frequently appeared before, but on the 7th he 
shone to surprising advantage in his pianoforte 
Suite in D Minor. This work—consisting of 
Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, Gavotte and 
Musette, and Gigue—is framed on the ancient 
models. But while in the earlier movements, 
at least, there is nothing but what might have 
been—only it was not—written by Bach or 
even Corelli, there is an atmosphere of inven- 
tion and originality pervading the whole which 
render this Suste most interesting and delightful. 
Especially ingenious is the treatment of the 
Musette which precedes the resumption of 
the Gavotte. Here the “pedal base” is 
embroidered upon with a variety that is not 
to be found even in Bach, and while some 
modern effects are employed with the utmost 
propriety, the convention of strict classicality 
is preserved with a kind of humorous 
pedantry. The “Variations Sérieuses,” by 
Mendelssohn, and two pieces by Chopin he 
played perfectly; but perhaps he was heard 
at his very best in the Beethoven Sonata and 
his own Suite. 
* * * 

At the Crystal Palace Concert of November 
14th Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s Concerto for violin 
and orchestra was heard for the first time in 
the neighbourhood of London. This work was 
written for the recent Norwich Festival, and a 
second hearing confirms the favourable view 
taken of it in the November number of Tue 
Lute. M. Tivadar Nachéz was the soloist, 
and on the whole he gave an excellent rendering 
of his somewhat difficult part. The composer 
conducted, and the Concerto received a very 
flattering reception. For the first time at 
these concerts a “Symphonic Legend” by the 
modern French writer M. Vincent D’Indy was 
introduced. It is full of the charm and the 
fanciful scoring which the French School have 
made their own. It is, however, a little 
difficult to grasp, and it may possibly be open 
to the charge of vagueness. The ever lovely 
“ Unfinished” Symphony (Schubert) received 
beautiful treatment at the hands of Mr. Manns 
and his band. Nowhere in England, or 
probably elsewhere, shall you hear this 
heavenly inspiration so well played as at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Andrew Black was the 
Vocalist, and the concert terminated with the 
dramatic ‘‘ Concert-overture ” by Goldmark, 


Sakuntala, which is familiar to most of our 
readers. 





M. Cotonne has gone, and shortly after his 
departure came M. Lamoureux with his band. 
On November 16th the eminent Frenchman 
opened a week’s series at the Queen’s Hall. 
The concerts took place on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday evenings, and on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday afternoons. On the 
Monday there was a large audience to welcome 
M. Lamoureux. His programme consisted of 
the ‘‘ Pastoral’? Symphony, the overture “ Le 
Carnaval Romain ” (Berlioz), the introduction 
to the second part of César Franck’s Redemption, 
the “ Venusberg ”’ music from Tannhéusery, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘‘ Capriccio Espagnol,” the 
whole preceded by the National Anthem. 
The symphony was deliciously played, every 
detail being brought into the nicest shade of 
artistic relief. The Rimsky-Korsakoff item 


was a veritable ‘“‘ eye-opener” for those who 
had not heard it before—and they were many. 
Such effects have surely never been hitherto 
achieved in orchestral music, with all its 
kaleidoscopic possibilities. 


SaTurpay’s (November 21st) concert was 
devoted to pieces, all of which, if we 
except the opening number, the overture to 
Lalo’s Roi d’Ys, were familiar to the ordinary 
concert-goer. Beethoven's Symphony in A 
(No. 7) is certainly not so often played as the 
others, and the oftener one hears it the better 
one understands why it should be, compara- 
tively, seldom played. M. Lamoureux gave a 
fine rendering of it, in the sense that his inter- 
pretation was obviously studied and careful ; 
and the band, who enjoy the advantage of 
playing together all the year round, gave as 
good an account of the work as would Mr. 
Manns’s band at Sydenham. And that is 
saying a good deal. The Scherzo ‘‘ Queen 
Mab” from Berlioz’s Roméo et Fuliette, was 
played as well as it could be, and narrowly 
escaped an encore. Apparently when a quick 
pieceis played softly the British Public becomes 
enthusiastic. For ourselves, this Scherzo has 
all the meretricious twang and poverty-stricken 
artificiality of its composer, himself the Prince 
of Poseuvs. The Wagner excerpts were mag- 
nificently rendered, especially the ‘* Char- 
freitags Musik” from Parsifal, and with ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen” the series terminated amid 
considerable enthusiasm. 


THE concerts given by the students of the 
Royal Academy are generally interesting. 
The function on Monday afternoon, November 
16th, proved no exception to the rule. It mav 
be remarked that Grieg’s string quartet in G 
minor was not effective, mainly owing to the 
somewhat coarse playing of the violoncellist, 
Mr. A. H. Earnshaw. The piece appeared 
altogether too difficult for the parties engaged. 
Miss Minnie L. Grime sang ‘ Scéne et 
Légende,”’ from Délibes’s Lakmé, very finely. 
Her voice was like a flute played perfectly in 
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tune. The part song and madrigal (MS. by 
H. Claiborne Dixon), which were sung by 
13 students in good style, would have been 
infinitely more pleasing without the piano 
accompaniment, which was much too obtrusive. 
The only excuse for a piano accompaniment to 
a part song is that the vocalists are not sure of 
their music. And the vocalists at a students’ 
concert had no business to be singing unless 
they were sure of their music. Bemberg’s 
unconventional ‘‘ Ballade du désespéré’”’ was 
exceptionally well sung and declamed by 
Misses Gertrude Bevan and Elien Bowick. 


FROM THE AUDIENCE’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 
THE PALACE THEATRE. 


To THE Epitror or THE LUvTE. 

S1r,—I visited a music hall about the middle 
of November, and I record below the impres- 
sions which I| derived from the performance. 
I arrived in time to witness the items num- 
bered g, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 on 
the programme, after which I left. No. 9 
was the “turn” of Miss Julie Mackay, an 
‘‘American contralto”—whatever that may 
mean. She reminded one slightly of Miss 
May Yohe at her worst, so I suppose the last- 
named young lady has invented a peculiar 
genve of vocalisation. No to introduced 
Florence Bogarte (‘aged sixteen years”), 
described as an “operatic soprano.” Miss 
Bogarte sang very prettily in a way, but un- 
fortunately she had little or no voice to speak 
of. The 11th number was devoted, to the 
clever performance of Professor Duncan's dogs. 


' This was refreshing. But No. 1:2 ushered in 


yet another vocalist in the shape of Marguerite 
Cornille, a lady who, while billed as a comedienne, 
gave me much pain. You might think that 
the audience had by this time received as 
much music as they could carry, but a generous 
management gave them even more in No. 13, 
when three individuals, called ‘‘Les Minstrels 
Parisiens ”’—I do not know what language this 
is, it is certainly not French—sang songs for a 
considerable time, accompanying themselves 
on the guitar, the violin, and the mandoline. 
The violinist played fairly well; the guitarist 
was a poor creature, asa guitarist. No. 14 is, 
perhaps, not to be described as a musical 
number though “ Lottie Collins” appeared and 
sang songs, which may be summed up as 
genuine vulgarity without fun. After a ‘‘selec- 
tion by the band” (No. 15), the Tiller Troupe 
of Dancers (No. 16) came forward “ with en- 
tirely new dresses"; their dances were not so 
recent. I am bound to say that the music to 
which they jumped about was very pretty, and, 
of course, the composer’s name was not men- 
tioned. I should like to know it. Having 


had, up to this point, nothing in the nature 


of what I call a music hall entertainment, | 
waited to hear the “ turn”’ of the ventriloquist 
Fred Russell (No. 17) with his automaton 
“Coster Joe.” This was an admirable and 
intensely diverting sketch which served to 
dissipate some of the gloom engendered by 
what had gone before. But I ask you, Sir, to 
say whether in your opinion the best part of a 
music hall’s programme should be monopolised, 
as I have shown it to have been in this case, 
by quasi musical numbers. If I want music ] 
go to aconcert. When I go to a music-hall 
I desire to be amused, to see Dutch Daly, the 
Two Macs, Dan Leno, Little Tich, a clown, a 
nigger comedian, anything almost except s0- 
called ‘‘ Operatic Sopranos’’ and so forth, | 
had omitted to say that the lugubrious enter. 
tainment above described was witnessed not at 
an out-of-the-way resort, but in the very heart 
of the palpitating centre of theatrical and 
other attractions, viz., at the Palace Theatre 
of Varieties. I came away before the Tableaux 
Vivauts which are, no doubt, very good of their 
kind, but flesh and blood can only stand a 
certain amount of persistent aggravation, and 
the Tiller Troupe held the fort for so long that 
I began to think they had bought the stage. 


Yours faithfully, 
Cyrus P. JoHNson, 


[ *,.* Our correspondent seems to have good cause for 
his annoyance. Nothing is more exasperating than bad 
or even second-rate music, especially when one is in 
pursuit of relaxation. Had our correspondent been earlier 
in the field he might have enjoyed the performances of an 
‘“‘ Animal Imitator,’”’ of the exponents of ‘‘ Fun on an 
Island,” of some acrobatic and eccentric comedians, and 
of a comic juggler. Unfortunately he appears to have 
reached the Palace when all the amusing part was over. 
Apparently people are not expected to laugh much after 
8.45 p.m.—Ed. LuTE.] : 


In Memory oF 
ALERED: ‘CELLTIER: 
Who died December 28th, 1891. 


Gone from us, when his magic all confess’d, 
And while his lustre shone, a star in night; 
We praise him who was made of all delight, 

And mourn th® brother whom we ever bless’d. 

Yet who shall say his lot is not the best ? 
Applause of such as we could not requite 
The inspired Singer who had fought the fight, 

And, having conquered, entered into rest. 


Farewell, arch-artist, master, comrade dear! 
We lov’d thee in our fashion, as we could, 
Being dull-witted, blind—not as we should; 

For thine was melody that stamp’d thee Seer. 

Good-night, sweet friend! May God forgive 

this tear 
And make us fearless all, like thee, and goo: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HAUGHTY VOCALIST. 
To tHE Epitor or Tue Luts. 

S1r,—The opinions expressed by ‘‘ Orpheus” 
in this month’s Lure will find an echo in the 
heart of almost all musicians, and especially 
will they appeal to conductors and, indeed, 
anybody who is in business matters brought 
face to face with the solo singers and their 
peculiar methods. I once composed a song 
for a certain vocalist; she expressed herself 
delighted with it, and wrote that she would 
sing it at every engagement. She had very 
few then. Shortly afterwards I obtained an 
engagement for her at a first class concert in 
London, and mildly suggested that she might 
sing the song which she had said she so much 
liked. She was naturally overjoyed to learn 
that she was to appear in London, and willingly 
agreed to sing the song written for her by me. 
Accordingly the song which had an orchestral 
accompaniment was duly rehearsed, but some 
few hours before the concert took place, the 
vocalist telegraphed to me that she would 
prefer to sing another song with piano accom- 
paniment, adding with delightful candour: J 
must think of myself! The conductor (who 
happened to be the late Mr. Weist Hill) on 
learning this intimated that she should sing the 
song set down for her on the programme, or 
not at all; and eventually she gave a very 
beautiful rendering of it. 

This little anecdote will, I fancy, go some 
way towards substantiating the position which 
you take as regards solo singers. I know their 
tricks and their manners as well as “‘ Orpheus,”’ 
but, like him, I dare not sign my real name 
lest a worse thing befall me. 


Yours, etc., 


November 2oth, 1896. DovusB_e C. 


*.* The Editor is not to be held responsible for 
opinions expressed by correspondents. 


DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 


*,* Correspondents ave implored to write distinctly, 
especially proper names, and on one side of the paper 


only, 

_ Betrast anv District.—Since our last 
issue the opening concert of the twenty-third 
season of the Philharmonic Society has been 
given. As is usual the programme was mis- 
cellaneous, and was listened to by a fairly 
representative audience. The Society was 
responsible for four items, ‘‘A calm sea 
and a prosperous voyage’’ (Beethoven) ; 
Mendelssohn's Hear my Prayer, the solo 
part of which was taken by Miss Marguerite 
Macintyre ; the “‘ Bridal Chorus,” from Cowen’s 
Rose Maiden, and Symphony No. 38 (Mozart). 
The only item with which the chorus seemed 
familiar was the ‘Bridal Chorus.” There 





was an utter want of decision in the other 
numbers, the soprano and bass parts being 
especially weak. The symphony was very poor 
indeed; but perhaps the fact that being so 
early in the season, the band was not at its 
full strength may account for this. The artists 
on the occasion were Miss Macintyre, Mr. 
David Bispham, Mr. Maelor Thomas, and 
Mr. Mark Hambourg (pianist). 

The honours of the evening may without 
hesitation be awarded to Mr. Bispham and 
Mr. Hambourg. Mr. Bispham’s first effort 
was a very pretty song by our fellow townsman, 
Mr. Creighton, ‘‘ To Daffodils.” In the first 
part he also sang ‘* Three Cavalier Songs,” 
with male chorus and orchestra (Stanford). 
In the second part he was down for 
(a) ‘“*Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
and (6) ‘Young Richard.” (Old Somerset 
ballad.) We cannot say more than that 
these items were performed as they only can 
be by Mr. David Bispham, who yielded to one 
—but an undeniable—encore, by repeating 
the last verses of ‘* Young Richard.” Mr. 
Mark Hambourg is a pianist of very great 
ability, and he won the good opinion of the 
audience by his first items (a) ‘‘Gigue and 
variations "’.(Raff), (6) “ Nocturne” (Chopin), 
and (c) ** Valse Allemande” (Rubinstein), His 
other selections were, Andante Spianiato and 
Polonaise (Chopin), and Vogel als Prophet, and 
Triiumeswivven by Schumann, and Wellen und 
Wogen and Tarantelle by Lechetizsky. 

Mr. Maelor Thomas sang with much sym- 
pathy, ‘‘ Salve! Dimora” (Gounod), “ Fiona” 
(Adams), and the ever popular “ Message” 
(Blumenthal). Miss Macintyne was evidently 
not in her usual good form, her items were 
“Mia Picerella” (Gomez), “A song of 
Thanksgiving’’ (Allitsen) and the solo in 
Heavy my Pvrayer—the latter we thought 
was just a trifle careless. The accompani- 
ments were in the capable hands of Herr 
Louis Werner, and Mr. F: Koeller, Mus. Doc., 
wielded the baton in his usual effective manner. 

The Society give three more Subscription 
Concerts during the season, the first of which 
comes off on 27th November, when Berlioz’s 
Faust will be heard. The artists engaged are 
Madame Alice Esty, Mr. Herbert Grover, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. The part of Brander will 
probably be taken by a member of the Society. 
Faust was given for the first time in Belfast 
last season, and was excellently performed by 
the Society ; with the exception of Mr. Watkin 
Mills, the artists are the same this season, and 
we look forward to an equally satisfactory 
performance. The third Concert will be 
miscellaneous ; among the artists engaged are 
Miss Regina de Sales (soprano) and Miss 
Daisy Creeny (contralto). Miss Creeny is a 
pupil of Signor Randegger, and she created a 
favourable impression last season at the 
Crystal Palace, London. She possesses a 
voice of unusual power and compass, and we 
await with pleasure her début at the ‘“ Phil- 
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harmonic” Concerts. At the fourth Concert 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah will be given with the 
following soloists: Miss Emily Davies, Miss 
Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Braxton Smith, and Mr. 
Andrew Black. There will also be the usual 
extra Christmas performances of The Messiah 
on the 18th and 19th of December, the soloists 
being Miss Mabel Berry, Madame Alice Lamb, 
Mr. William Green, and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
The Committee are considering the production 
at an extra Concert of an original work by Mr. 
Koeller, Mus. Doc., entitled Reulluva, libretto 
by T. Campbell. We sincerely hope this may 
be accomplished, as the opportunities of 
hearing works by local or native composers 
are very few, in Belfast especially. We offer 
our hearty congratulations to Mr. F. Koeller, 
who, since last issue, has obtained the degree 
of Mus. Doc. in Oxford University. 

The first of three concerts organized by 
Mr. Laurence Walker, Mus. Bac., was given 
in the Ulster Minor Hall a few evenings ago, in 
presence of a very large audience. The artists 
for the series are Miss McKisack (contralto), 
Miss Winifred Burnett (solo violin), Herr 
Theodore Werner, Dublin (solo violin), Herr 
Bast, Dublin (solo ‘cello), Mr. Laurence 
Walker (solo pianoforte), and Mr. Carl Leckie 
(accompanist). The feature of the evening 
was Schumann’s Trio for pianoforte, violin 
and ’cello, which was magnificently played by 
Mr. Walker, Herr Werner, and Herr Bast. 
The other items were Sonata (for piano and 
violin) in F, Op. 8 (Grieg), Miss Burnett and 
Mr. Walker; songs, ‘‘L’Addio” (Mozart), and 
(a2) “Ein Schwan,” (6) “ Primula veris ” 
(Grieg), Miss McKisack; cello solo 
“‘ Rhapsody” (Fisher), Herr Bast; pianoforte 
solos, prelude in A flat and ballade in A flat 


“Grand Concerto,” with cadenza by the 
performer, Herr Werner. Miss McKisack 
was in fine voice and was twice recalled. The 
next concert will be early in January, the chief 
item being Schumann’s quintet for pianoforte 
and strings. 

We congratulate Mr. Carl Leckie on 
being appointed organist and choirmaster in 
Magdalene Parish Church. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE. — The Rev. Frank 
Walters, M.A., who is in the’ happy position of 
having been to Bayreuth to see and hear for 
himself during last summer, is giving a course 
of lectures in the New Assembly Rooms 
on ‘*The Myths and Legends of Wagner's 
Dramas.”’ Mr. Walters is a popular and able 
lecturer, and the present course is being well 
attended. It is to be hoped that the reverend 
gentleman will be able to see his way to 
publishing his ‘‘Wagnerian” course in a 
handy book form, similar to that of his most 
interesting ‘‘ Shakespearian Heroines,” for the 


The first Harrison Concert of the present 
series was a disappointment to those whose 
sole desire was to hear Madame Patti, 
Purchasers of season tickets are promised a 
fulfilment of the contract later, while single 
ticket holders could have the difference of 
price between that and an ordinary concert 
returned. Lovers of good artistic singing were, 
however, more than contented with a most 
acceptable substitute in Miss Ada Crossley, 
Olympia was well filled on the occasion. 
The second ‘‘ Harrison” was advertised for 
November 27th, with Mdlle. Greta, Madame 
Alice Gomez, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Santley, 
and the ‘*Columbians” as vocalists. Herr 
Fritz Masbach (pianist), Mr. John Lemmone 
(flautist), and Mr. F. A. Sewell (accompanist) 
will also appear. 

Musical Comedies have been having a short 
run in our theatres, notably Belinda at the 
Tyne theatre and the quasi Japanese play, Th 
Geisha, at the Royal. 

At the Tyne, during the week October 26th 
to 31st, the Carl Rosa Opera Company held 
the boards and drewgood houses. Newcastrians 
were much concerned at the cause of the non- 
appearance of our local prima donna, Miss Lily 
Heenan, who has unfortunately been ill with 
typhoid fever, but who is now happily ona 
fair way to recovery. The most popular 
performance of the week was Faust on the 
Saturday night, Mr. Brozel’s singing and acting 
in the title vé/e creating a profound impression. 
Other operas performed were Tannhéiuser (Miss 
Rita Elandi as Elizabeth), Caymen (Madame 
Zélie de Lussan), The Bohemian Girl, Valkym, 
Mignon, and a morning performance on 
Saturday with a repeat (by request) of 
Tannhduser. ; 

The Saturday night Popular Concerts in 
the Town Hall, promoted and engineered by 
the Corporation, have had crowded audiences, 
and small wonder considering the talent that 
could be heard for a threepenny bit in the 
gallery, the outside figure being the wee 
saxpence. Fanny Moody, John Child, Ella 
Russell, John Dunn, and the Meister Glee 
Singers were among the artistes. By the way, 
several of the same performers who, by the 
energy and enterprise of our municipal body, 
can be heard for so little, are engaged for the 
Police Concerf, when the prices will be the 
more aristocratic half-crown and five shillings 

The Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union 
gave their first subscription concert of the 
season in the Town Hall, the building beitg 
crowded to overflowing with invited guests 
of Presidents, Vice - Presidents, Honoraly 
Members, and Honorary Active Members 
The work performed, which had previously 
been vigorously rehearsed under the baton 
Mr. Jas. M. Preston, was Mendelssohn’ 
Elijah. Band and chorus numbered abou 
450. Thesoloists were Madame Mabel Bette), 





benefit of those whose duties debar them from 
attending the course. 


soprano; Madame L. Dews, contralto; Mr. 
McLeod Jones, tenor; and Mr. Andrew Black, 
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bass; leader of orchestra, Mr. J. H. Beers; 
organist, Mr. T. Wilkinson; conductor, Mr. 
, M. Preston. , 

A popular performance of the work was given 
on Wednesday, November 25th, at the popular 
price of 1s. all round, the principals being Miss 
Annie Nelson, soprano; Miss Helen Rae, 
contralto; Mr. Tom Child, tenor; and Mr. 
Dan Price, baritone; organist, Mr. Thos. 
Wilkinson ; conductor, Mr. Jas. M. Preston. 

Herr Sigmund Oppenheim (pianist) and 
Herr Alfred Oppenheim (violinist), gave their 
Second Recital in the New Assembly Rooms 
on Saturday afternoon, November 21st. They 
were assisted by Miss S. Martin (vocalist), and 
Miss Alice Dalgliesh (pianist). 

At a concert held in Heaton Road Presby- 
terian Church on November 3rd, Mr. Norman 
Davidson (tenor), Miss Mary Thompson 
(soprano), Miss F. C. Bolton (Mezzo-soprano), 
and choir of 30 voices contributed an excellent 
programme. Mr. John Murray presided at the 
organ. Mr. Norman Davidson possesses an 
excellent voice of very fine quality and good 
compass which has. had the advantage of 
skilled training in London and Edinburgh 
under prom.nent professors. As an exponent 
of oratorio work, we quite anticipate Mr. 
Norman Davidson will occupy a prominent 
place in the future. 

*  * 

Giascow.—The first concert of the season 
of the Choral and Orchestral scheme was 
given in St. Andrew’s Hall. The soloist were 
Eugen D’Albert and Miss Kirkby Lunn 
(vocalist). Beethoven’s Concerto for piano and 
orchestra was rendered in a manner that could 
hardly be surpassed. The orchestra already 
are playing splendidly together, and it is un- 
necessary to speak of Mr. D’Albert’s concep- 
tion or execution of the work. Miss Kirkby 
Lunn contributed songs by Gounod, Brahms 
and Bach, with great acceptance. The 
audience was very large.—At the Saturday 
Popular Concert the orchestra gave Beetho- 
ven’s No. 1 Symphony, and Mme. Marian 
Mackenzie was the vocalist. Mr. William 
Kes, as usual, conducted.—On Tuesday 17th, 
at the first Choral Concert, the Union re- 
produced Bach’s Passion (St. Matthew) which 
has not been performed here since 1874 (under 
Mr. Lambeth). The soloists were Miss Maria 
Fillunger, Mme. Marian Mackenzie, Mr. 
Robert Kaufmann, Mr. W. A. Peterkin and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. Thos. Berry presided 
at the organ, and the chorus was assisted by a 
choir of boys. Mr. Joseph Bradley conducted. 
The choruses went well, the unaccompanied 
chorales standing out prominently. On Wed- 
nesday M. Sauer gave a pianoforte recital in 
the same hall, to an audience not at all com- 
mensurate with his great ability and reputa- | 
tion.—On Tuesday 24th, Lady Hallé made her 
welcome re-appearance, the vocalists being the 
Misses Florence and Bertha Salber. 





From Patry & WILLis, 44, GREAT Mart- 
BOROUGH STREET, W. 


‘‘When his Ship Comes home,” words by 
Clifton Bingham, music by Godfrey Marks, is 
published in three keys, and will be found to be 
a robust and agreeable song for baritone or 
bass. The refrain is full of * go,” and, properly 
sung, should prove effective at Smoking and 
other Concerts. ‘Spirit of the Rainbow,” 
Valse by Felix Burns, illustrates incidentally 
the difficulty of painting the arc en ciel, which, as 
depicted on the title page, is rather suggestive 
of a segment of highly coloured pneumatic 
tyre. The waltz, which is arranged for piano 
solo, septett, and full orchestra, has for its 
principal theme a good swinging, if not par- 
ticularly novel, air. ‘“ Three very poor men” 
is a song by Franco Novara, to some capital 
words by Mr. G. Hubi Newcombe. This 
composition is sung by Signor Foli, and 
cannot but prove amusing, though the music 
hardly does complete justice to the text, por- 
tions of which are unduly repeated to the 
detriment of that incisiveness and crispness 
which such a song demands. For instance, 
the words: “ Ho! ho! and it’s good for me!” 
occur six times in the 2nd stanza. ‘‘ Happy 
Moments,” a Schottische (illustrated by a very 
clever picture of a young lady blowing bubbles 
in the direction of a cat which is evidently 
‘‘ reserving its judgment ”—like musical critics 
when confronted with new works) has the 
great advantage of being easy and tuneful. 
The composer, Mr. Felix Burns, has here 
designed a piece which will show off the 
younger members of a family to the admiration 
of the old people. ‘“ Intermezzo, or graceful 
Dance” by the same composer, has similar 
good points. ‘“ More ways than one” is a 
song by Godfrey Marks, of the “narrative” 
kind, which will prove effective if intelligibly 
sung by almost any voice. It is published in 
three keys. “‘ The Dream Maiden, a Fantasy,” 
by John Francis Barnett, is a pianoforte 
piece in the carefully written and musi- 
cianly style to which we are accustomed 
in works by this composer. It will 
require, of course, the correct playing 
which all sound music demands; but it de- 
serves study, and some technical difficulties 
will be easily mastered by, and amply repaid 
to, all those who do not regard the piano as 
a mere incentive to spasmodic strumming. 
‘* Violetta,” a pensée musicale, by Ernst J. Reiter, 
is quite delightful and as simple as possible 
for so well rounded a piece to be. This is 
dedicated to Miss Connie Bridge, and forms 
one of many compositions for the pianoforte 
which, judging by the one before us, must 
be well worth obtaining. In fact, we had 
no idea that Mr. Reiter had written so much. 


(Joke.) 
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From Sypney Acott & Co., 124, Hic 
STREET, OXFORD. 

‘‘Two Oxford River Songs,” words by 
Leonard Huxley (son of Professor Huxley), 
music by Maurice F. Bell. These, published 
separately, and called respectively “‘ Wytham” 
and ‘ Bablockhithe,” deal with two favourite 
resorts near the ‘‘’Varsity.” They give us 
much pleasure. No. 1, “ Wytham,” is a 
model of sound and satisfactory harmony 
combined with an excellent and singable tune. 
The accompaniment is a pleasure to play 
(though quite simple), and the air will appeal 
to all singers, not only on account of its cap- 
tivating melody but also on account of the 
grand opportunities it affords for pauses ad lib. ! 
No. 2, ‘** Bablockhithe,” is more modern in 
design but equally pleasant and healthy. 
There is a misprint in bar 12 of page 5, and on 
three occasions an A flat has not been naturalised 
in the voice part. The fourth bar on page 5 of 
No. 1 is also obviously misprinted. But these 
are trifles. The two songs are delightful. 


From Epwin AsHpown (LimiTEep): Lonpon, 
New York AND TorRONTO. 

“A Suite in the Olden Style,” by William 
Wallace, is a series of four piano pieces, 
price 2s. each, or complete in one book, 
price 5s. The pieces are respectively labelled 
‘‘Contredanse,” ‘* Minuet,” ‘ Pavan” and 
‘* Gigue.’’ They may prove good “ teaching ”’ 
pieces for elementary students, but to describe 
them as being in the ‘‘ olden style” is to over- 
rate them. In a formal suite such as this 
purports to be, we look for something in the 
nature of what Corelli or Bach or Handel might 
have supplied. But through Mr. Wallace’s 
music we look in vain. ‘ Fourth Tarentella,”’ 
by Carl Volti, is, again, a good teaching )iece, 
but its musical value as a Tarentella is 
trifling. ‘* Schoolmates” is a song composed 
by Dr. D. F. Wilson, but the composer seems 
to have bid for success by making his music as 
commonplace as it was possible for him to 
make it. It is extremely disheartening to 
encounter such an effusion from the pen 
of one who is entitled to write ‘‘ Mus. Doc., 
Oxon.,” after his name. ‘ Will o’ the Wisp” 
is a “*Barn Dance” by Marguerite E. Gale. 
It is not good, even as a Barn Dance. We 
can understand publishers publishing these 
things if they can sell them at a profit, but 
who the people that buy them, and, even more, 
those who play them, can possibly be, will 
always remain a mystery to us. Two piano- 
forte pieces, entitled respectively “A Village 
Tale” and ‘ Pomponnet,” by Mr. Cotsford 
Dick, are refreshing in their way because, 
while not conspicuously inspired, they are the 
outcome of sound musicianship and artistic 
taste. Played correctly—and they are not by 
any means difficult—they cannot fail to give 
real pleasure. These little pieces are-puite 
the pick of the parcel. 
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ACROSTIC PRIZE. 

Competitors are invited to send in solutions marked 
“« Acrostic” on the envelope, and addressed to the Editor 
of THE Lure to reach 44, Great Marlborough Street, not 
later than the first post on the 2oth of the month in which 
each acrostic appears. At the end of the year a prize 
will be given to such solver as has successfully guessed 
the greatest number of acrostics, and in the event of a 
‘“‘ tie’ either the prize will be divided, or these ‘ tying” 
will be invited to guess off their ‘‘ ties” in special acrostics 
at the discretion of the Editor. Every competitor should 
employ an assumed name, and only divulge his (or her) 
real one on learning that he (or she) has gained the prize, 
The assumed names of the successful solvers wili be 
published monthly. 

Notice.—The assumed names of those who have guessed 
the greatest number of Acrostics during the year 1896 wiil 
be published in the January number of THE Lute, when 
the winner will be announced, or the names of thos 
“tying” for first place. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR NOVEMBER. 
Two modern giants, of all else ahead 
In music: one alive, the other dead. 


1. A Scottish lassie not amiss 

Her folk will often say is this. 
2. This sphere of usefulness supplies 

Some horsemen for Oom Paul’s surprise. 
3. Not Gog nor Magog, but it’s seen 

How breath of scandal makes us keen. 
4. Songs about women used to vex 

The Roundheads: they sang t’other sex. 
5. If nest of me you’ve ever seen 

Describe it to a Horse Marine. 
6. Two bites at cherry you mayn’t make; 

And swallow once will prove mistake. 


SOLUTION. 
Bra W 
R hodesi A 
AgoG 
HymwN 
MareE 
S umme R 

Notes.—1. A ‘“‘ braw”’ Scotch lassie. 4. ‘ T’other sex,” 
i.e.,a him as opposed to a her. 5. Mare’s nest. The 
motto of the Royal Marines is per mare et terras. 6. 
‘One swallow does not make a summer.” 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR DECEMBER. 
To this if that (correct) you send, 
You'll find that this will prove your friend. 
1. A paper which the actor buys 
And in it loves to advertise. 
2. This light is but a half-light. No! 
I do not jest. It must be so. 
3. At Corinth you will find, I ken, 
Of this and stone a specimen. 
4. Last night I through my gun was slippin’ 
Just what a steamer takes a ship in. 
5. Two human beings—you may laugh— 
When married are reduced by half. 
6. Each murdefvand atrocitee 
Owes its publicity to me. 

Correct answers to the November acrostic have been 
received from: ‘ Kismet,” ‘ Skunk,” “ Old Windsor,’ 
‘“‘ Nettlerash,” ‘‘ Tommy Atkins,” ‘ Scissors and Paste, 
‘“‘ Ferret,” and “ Kruger.” 


OP Y Po 


—_—_—— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice wales 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. I 
The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he% 
unable to make use, unless stamps ave enclosed, 
All business letters should be addressed to the PuBLISHERS. 
Advertisements should reach the Office of the PuBLisHERs, 4 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th im 
to insure insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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